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For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


Soon after the interview with the Swedish 
monarch, William Allen and his companion set 
it for Petersburg, the Russian capital. On 
their way they passed through Abo, a town of 
out 12,000 inhabitants, on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
which, ten years before, was wrested from Swe- 
len by the Russian government. ‘There they 
spent several days, visiting the schools, prisons, 
&e., and seizing upon opportunities, whenever 
they offered, of diffusing information relative to 
our religious principles and doctrines, as well as 
{ promoting improvements in their establish- 
ents for civil and philanthropic objects. And 
‘ was pleasing to find, as they passed along, 
ata considerable number of persons, in con- 
picuous stations in the world, appeared qualified, 
rom their own experience, to understand and 
\imit the Gospel truths which they were labour- 
ing to instil. ‘Their religious engagements ap- 
pear to have been limited to small companies, 
vet, among these, opportunities for social worship 
were sometimes found, in which the tendering 
mpressions of the Father’s love were very sensi- 
ly experienced. 

In this journey they had occasion, more than 


nce, to observe and deplore the demoralizing | 


S. os ‘ . 
fleets of the use of spirituous liquors, and of 


‘ie@ wars in which those people had been re- 
ently involved. 
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guage of the country, which had not been pre- 
viously done, although thirty millions of the 
people understood no other tongue. This un- 
dertaking, it appears, was suggested by Alexander 
himself, and immediately complied with by the 
heads of theclergy. But a very important work 
remained, before the diffusion of the Holy 
Scriptures, in their native dialect, could accom- 
plish its object among the great mass of the popu- 
lation. It was believed that upwards of twenty 
millions were unable to read; hence, the esta- 
blishment of schools, upon an extensive scale, 
appeared an object of primary importance. Dr. 
Paterson, who seems to have had the principal 
charge of the Bible establishment, and who was 
confident of the Emperor’s desire to promote 
the instruction of his subjects, regarded the visit 
of William Allen, at the time he was there, as a 
Providential interference. For the acquaintance 
with the subject of general education, which he 
had aequired by his connection with the semi- 
naries in his native country, must have rendered 
his observations highly interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Upon being introduced to Prince Alexander 
Galitzin, to whom they had a letter from Lord 
Teignmouth, he received the letter. and, without 
reading, handed it to a confidential attendant, 
observing, as he pointed to his breast, that he 
felt what was a sufficient introduction. The 
conference which ensued, continued upwards of 
an hour, in which they explained to the Prince 
their motives in visiting the country; which 
were, the performance of a duty to which they 
believed themselves called by the great Parent 
of the universe, and a strong desire to promote 
the general welfare of mankind; they explained 
to him the prison discipline adopted in some 
parts of the United States, and solicited permission 
to visit the public institutions of the country, par- 
ticularly the prisons and schools. ‘The Prince 
and his friend appeared to be men of deep piety, 


Une of the objects which attracted their notice, | and intent upon doing good, not only to their 


soon after their arrival at Petersburg, was an|own country, but to the world at large. 


establishment, under the patronage and support 
f the Emperor and his ministers, for the diffu- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures. In one room they 
had ten presses constantly at work on these in- 
valuable writings, besides two other presses in 
nother room. They were beginning to print 
1 edition of the Testament in the common lan- 





' He 
readily agreed to afford them every facility in 
the prosecution of their religious and benevolent 
designs. 

In this city and its immediate vicinity, a num- 
ber of persons were found, whose circumstances 
and associations in life were not calculated to 
nourish Christian humility, who were, notwith- 
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senile, € widently acquainted with the work of | a very pious man. 


vital religion in ‘their own minds. Amidst the | 
glitter of wealth and the pomp of power, our | 
liberal hearted friends were frequently enabled 
to perceive the evidences of ardent piety and en- 
lightened experience ; thus we may clearly infer 
that it is not exclusively to the poor of this 
world that the gospel is inwardly preached. 
Among those of this character was the Princess 
Sophia Mestchersky, a woman of excellent abili- 
ties, and great religious sensibility. She was 
feelingly alive to ‘benevole nt exertion for the 
good of mankind; and William Allen, upon 
calling her attention to the promotion of education 
among the poor, found her willing to take the 
lead in the female department. ‘This Princess, 
we are informed, stood high in the esteem of the 
Emperor, and in her conversation with him, 
spoke the truth faithfully ; a species of counsellor 
which cannot always be found in the suite of a 
potentate. ‘The subject of this review had several 
interviews with this estimable Princess, and 
found “ such a precious feeling of liberty in the 
truth, that he could converse with her, on reli- 
gious subjects, without the least restraint, for her 
mind was prepared to receive what was said.” 
He discussed many important points with her, 
and found her a woman of deep understanding. 

On the 22d of 11th month, our travellers had 
the satisfaction of sitting down in a religious 
meeting with Daniel Wheeler and his family, 
who then resided not far from Petersburg, on 
the opposite side of the Neva. ‘This being the 
first day of the week, two meetings were held 
on that day; but as it was quite dusk at three 
o’clock, the *y could not venture to stay to attend 
the latter one. 

Our friends paid a visit to a monastery and 
were there introduced to the Metropolitan 
Michael, the head of the Greek church. From 
his appearance no little superstition might have 
been expected, yet his conversation manifested a 
degree of liberality which was probably not an- 
ticipated. ‘The conversation was entirely on re- 
ligious subjects, and the Metropolitan expressed 
himself with much candour, and without the least 
tincture of cavilling. In reference to what are | 
called the ordinances, he seemed to think that the 
main difference between us was, that we took | 
every thing ina spiritual sense, but they believed 
that outward ceremonies were also necessary, 
though they could not, alone, do the work, and 
that the substance of religion did not consist in 
them. He believed, most fully, in the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, and that without it, none ean | 
come toa knowledge of the truth. Tea being 
brought in, the discourse went on in a very 
satisfactory manner, and they parted under mu- 
tual feelings of regard and esteem. 

They then went to another apartment in the 
same monastery, to call upon'the next in authority, 
Bishop Philaret, who presided over the whole of | 
the education of their clergy, and was considered ! 


| Metropolitan, asked questions with great, ie 





The Bishop, as as well 


and mildness, and it was observed | by on 
them, that the pious Herrnists never recejy,.) . 
ordinances outwardly, but they did no: 
them as they enjoy ed the communion spirit 
however, when circumstances favoured jt, 
thought ita duty tocomply with the form. ‘i 
considered this a large concession, but we ¢ 
that the Greek clergy are exceedingly ie ral a 
tolerant, provided nothing disrespectful js sai; ,, 
their rites, ceremonies and worship. — In on, 
their visits to persons in authority, they wey 
informed that, although, in many cases, seniey,, 
of death was pronounced in compliance y, 
obsolete laws, yet this punishment was ney. 
inflicted. Simple robbery or thefi, not amoyy. 
ing to twenty roubles, ($12 96) is poet | 

se nding the offender to the work house, w! 
he is required to labour till he earns the amouy, 
pilfered. Will the enlightened inhabitants of ; 
United States condescend to learn a lessoy 
humanity from the government of Russia’ 

On the last day of the year 1818, our frie 
visited a hospital under the patronage ot 
Empress Dowager, mother to the Empero; 
Alexander, of which W. Allen gives the fallow. 
ing account. 

“Tt isa magnificent building, with a portico, 
supported by lofty columns in the centre. |; j, 
open, day and night, to all applicants, who bring 
a passport from the police, but soldiers being 
provided for elsewhere, are not considered eli 
ble, nor domestic servants, who have a cla 
upon their lords. ‘There are eight physicians 
in constant attendance, two, in succession, re- 
maining below, to attend to the out-patients, an’ 
the rest being up stairs. The women are on on 
side, and the men on the other. There is a lem! 
superintendent, who presides over the nurses, 
and six of the Veuves de la Charité* are always 
there. A black board is placed at the head ot 
each bed, on which the patient’s name is neat|) 
written in chalk, and the name of the disease in 
Latin. ‘The Emperor suggested its being in tha 
language, remarking that it would be intelligio 
to those to whom it was of any consequenc’ 
be known, and on many occasions, if the patien's 
knew the nature of their disease, it might sins 
their spirits and impede their recovery. This is 
another trait of his delicate and feeling mind. 

“The Empress Dowager places large sums 0! 
money at the disposal of the Senator for the re- 
lief of cases of peculiar distress, and when 
| peasant, who comes from the country to work \! 


‘summer, is obliged by illness to resort to th 
' hospital, and is cured, he is supplied with fw 


boots and warm clothing to return home. Evers 
thing in the power of art to alleviate the mise- 
ries of human nature, appears to be done here. 


*A community of females who have devoted th 
selves to works of benevolence. 








There is an excellent system of ventilation; the 
rfect neatness and order prevail, and, in 
short, it may be considered as a complete model, 


most pe 


_| have never seen it equalled anywhere. © It 
eems the work of a most benevolent mind, 
vided by superior intellect, and working with 
»nbounded means.” 

~ Besides the hospital just noticed, there were 
<everal other establishments for charitable pur- 
poses, under the patronage of the Empress 
Dowager. One of these was an institution for 
‘he deaf and dumb, in which were twenty-four 
»oysand twenty girls, instructed on the plan of the 
\bbé Sicard and Epée. Another was an insti- 
»tion for Les Enfans Trouvés (foundlings), where 
it appears that the children of destitute parents 
were received and provided for. On this W. 
Allen remarks : 

«The buildings are extremely spacious, and, 
{we understood rightly, contained three thou- 
sand inhabitants. All children are received who 
are presented for admission, and if the baptismal 
registers are sent with any of them, and a wish 
is expressed respecting the religion in which a 
hild is to be brought up, it is educated ac- 
ordingly, but if not, they are all educated in the 
Greek church. ‘This conduct is liberal, and does 
honour to the tolerant spirit of the directors. 
From fifteen to twenty infants are received in a 
diy. The apartments, beds, and everything 
were clean, and in the nicest order, and perfect 
tranquillity seemed to reign. Some of the children 
re nursed in the country, and come back to the 
institution to receive their education. ‘They are 
instructed in various works of industry, as well 
is the usual branches of learning, and are kept 
ull they are eighteen years of age. 

The Empress mother has this establishment 
under her particular care, and visits it constantly, 
without any notice, sometimes early in the morn- 
ing, sometimes in the evening, and sometimes at 
noon.” 

“Upon the whole, I must again remark that, as 
lar as a cursory observation in walking through 
the rooms can go, the establishment for ‘ Les 
Enfans ‘Trouves’ exceeds any thing of the kind 
that [have ever seen, in all my travels hitherto.” 

A large cotton spinning manufactory at Alex- 
androski, about ten miles from Petersburg, was 
so under the patronage, or rather was the pro- 
perty, of the Empress Dowager. It was then 
ondueted by an Englishman. Of this establish- 
nent we have the following account :—* It does 
notyield any profit at present,—indeed, she has to 
make up a deficiency at the end of the year, but 
affords employ ment to about seven hundred and 
aity young people, who are boarded and lodged 
on the premises. ‘There are, besides, considera- 
le numbers employed at the mills, but, being 
married, they live out of the house. Many of the 
\trangements, in regard to labour and recreation, 
‘ppear excellent, and the school instruction is 
‘ery satisfactory. ‘There is a boarding school, 
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at a little distance, where one hundred children 
are receiving education, and there are also evening 
schools, as well as what are called Sunday 
schools. I was principally desirous of seeing this 
establishment, with a view toascertain the moral 
state of the population, and I must say that I 
was gratified inno common degree; nota single 
instance of immoral conduct has occurred among 
the females for the last four years, and on the 
men’s side there has only been a very slight ex- 
ception known; this referred to intoxication. 
Every thing is neat and clean, both in the build- 
ing, and in the persons and clothing of the young 
people. ‘There is a library for the use of the 
work-people, who appeared in good health, and 
as if they were extremely well treated. We went 
down to the dining-room, where they were just 
going to dinner, and it was a most gratifying 
sight. Here, as well as in their recreations, the 
males and females are in separate divisions. 
The dinner is conducted in silence, and I did 
not observe any thing like lightness in a single 
countenance, in all this large company, and yet 
there was a general appearance of comfort and 
happiness. We went into the kitchen, which is 
spacious, and fitted up in capital style with a 
number of steamers. 

“ Itappears that the excellent regulations in this 
establishment are due to the Empress Mother, 
under whose patronage and control the works 
are carried on. 

“ Provision is made for the sick at a very niee 
hospital, where every thing was neat and clean.” 

The following notice of some conversation 
with Prince Galitzin, is too striking and interest- 
ing to be omitted, notwithstanding its length : 

“The Prince is cheerful and lively, and we 
had much general conversation. He gave us some 
remarkable accounts of poor people among the 
peasants in Russia, and particularly of one man 
about sixty or seventy versts* on the other side 
of Moscow, who seemed to have the gift of 
prayer in an extraordinary degree. When he 
was a lad he prevailed upon the bell-ringer to 
teach him to read privately; he made rapid 
progress, and at length brought the Psalter home, 
and read to his parents, who were perfectly as- 
tonished, and would not believe but that he had 
learned parts of it by heart, until they took him 
to the priest, and had him examined. He then 
read their church books and the Fathers, and 
also obtained a sight of the Scriptures, all which 
he studied so thoroughly, that he could readily 
quote them. As he grew up to man’s estate, he 
was especially fervent in prayer, and many re- 
markable cures were said to be performed through 
his instrumentality ; but he used to say to the 
people, ‘I ama poor worm; J can do nothing 
for you, but you must pray for yourselves, and 
have faith in God.’ He then prayed with them. 
On one day in the week he gave religious in- 


*The verst is 1167 yards, or nearly two-thirds of a mile. 
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struction at his own house to all whocame there, | reason to believe, that the vanity in droc .. 
and often has he been known to stand from | present so prolific of lightness, dissipation sy 
morning to night. The stir was so great that the | travagance and crime, owes much of its pre : 
priest became alarmed, though he took care to | lence to the lessons often unconsciously lati 
old his meetings on the days when other places | in early childhood. Another passage :— A] 

of worship were not open. It was found that) these children! winning even in their sing «,. 
those who attended him became more pious, | iniquities!” and then the sinful deformity of th 
and that he could quote Scripture and religious | ]ittle fellow in a naughty fit,” is covered wi 

books in defence of his doctrine and practice, | his “long curls, deep blue eyes, his fair “a 

and at length the priest himself became con-| bent in a frown, and the rose-leaf lip pursed \ 
vineed. ‘The poor flocked to him in such num-| jn infinite defiance.” I have read the Nov 
bers, that he had constantly from fifty to one | Testament—I have read many Friends’ a 
hundred about him, and on some one asking | and have been glad that nothing has been foun, 
how he could maintain so many, he replied,|in them in the least indicating that person; 

‘He that fed the multitude with the five barley | beauty was any virtue, or ugliness any Sites 
loaves does it.’ His neighbours cultivate and | for it happily occurs that good or bad looks i 
reap his land, and do everything for him, saying | not alluded to. I have indeed noticed in ie 
to him, we will take care of these things,—you | religious biographical tracts, minute description: 
have nothing to do but mind religion and pray | of personal beauty in children, as an additional 
for us. He is sometimes sent for to Moscow, | charm to virtue, but these were not Friend: 
and in his absence, the priest keeps up the reli-| tracts. But I never before noticed the attemr: 
gious meetings on the usual day of the week. |to cover, even early sin, by personal beauty 

He was once stopped on his way by the police, | the same judging would lead to the acquittal 

who took him for some quack, or suspicious | the \ amdionane estininal in a court of justice an . 
person, and put him into prison, where he was|the condemnation of the homely one. We 
mixed with drunkards and other bad characters | ghould at all times so far habituate our minds to 
of all descriptions. Here he improved the op- | correct viewing, as to regard sin as deformity, 
portunity to preach to them, showing the terrible ‘and repentance and contrition as real beauty. 
consequences of sin, and how contrary drunken- | irrespective of the external appearance. Th 














ness, &c., is to the doctrine taught in the Serip- 
tures, which he quoted freely. ‘The poor wretches | 
were astonished, and one of the officers coming | 
to see what he was about, interrupted him. ‘The 
poor man maintained that it was a duty to warn 
and exhort sinners, and that if the officer were 
an advocate for a contrary doctrine, he was an 
advocate for the cause of the devil. ‘The officer | 
then went to his superior, who, on conversing | 
with the man, and finding what he really was, 
discharged him.” 
(To be continuec.) 








For Friend's Review. 
CRITICISMS. 

Will the Editor permit a few remarks on an 
article which appeared some time ago, parts of 
which, perhaps, appeared the more objection- 
able, from the almost uniform correctness of | 
everything which has appeared in the Review. | 
[ had hoped they would have been noticed by 
the editor or some of his correspondents. 

The one was a selection,—an exceedingly 
interesting and well written article on Children, 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe; but representing, | 
nevertheless, as an evidently pleasing incident, | 
the first display of extravagance in dress by | 
young parents on their little child. Very | 
young children may, indeed, be unconscious of | 
the admiration excited by ornament in dress; 
but the feeling, so highly gratified in the pa- 
rents, would not be likely to be suppressed just 
at the moment the early sagacity of the child 
makes the discovery. There is in fact strong 











‘external dross; the other but as the gilded 


poor criminal, perhaps rough and deformed from 
a life of iniquity, who, when writhing in dying 
anguish upon the cross, saw with deep humility, 
and that remarkable eye of faith, the spiritual 
and glorious kingdom of his Saviour, then su/- 
fering alike with him,—was an object far mor 
worthy of admiration—infinitely more so, than 
the most graceful, brilliant, accomplished young 
lady, glittering in pearls and costly array, bu' 
with a heart polluted with pride and disobedi- 
enee. The one was as gold, obscured by th 
reptile. I’. 
New York, 1847. 


We give place to the preceding remarks, as 2 
seasonable caution to parents, those particular) 
who have recently found themselves in that situa- 
tion, against indulging their own vanity in the 
decoration of their children, and fostering a pro- 
pensity which seldom fails to appear at an ear) 
period of life. Recurring to'he essay in question 
page 78, the editor cannot discover any satisfactor) 
reason for believing that the writer designed | 
commend the conduct which she so pleasantly 
described. That a hard-fisted market man, such 
as is here presented to our view, should disburse, 
with evident satisfaction, the whole procceds of his 
week’s butter, to make the prettiest child he eve? 
saw appear in his eye still prettier, may with 
much greater propriety be regarded as an exhi- 


bition of human nature as we usually find it, than 
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xplanation of what it is when refined by 
A scrutinizing 


as an e@ it 
hilosophy or rectified by religion. 


bably find, in the story of the bonnet, 
, gentle intimation to parents of the foolish excess 
ee which they are liable to fall by mingling their 


, 
, 


eye may pro 


as implanted 
for the : At 
events, the editor must plead not guilty to the 


own vanity with a feeling, which w 
, wisest purpose, in the human heart. 
all 
imputation, if such was intended, of having, by the 
»ublication of this essay, designedly given counte- 
ai to the practice of indulging a fondness for 
dress, either in parents or children. 

The object of the essay appears to have been, 
to exhibit the influence, which is exercised by 
children, over persons of maturer age; and to 
show that, even when manifesting the fruits of our 
fallen nature, there is a mixture of softness which 
renders them attractive. When we behold a little 
child, after manifesting the germs of those malevo- 
lent passions, which in riper years may harden 
into crime, instantly relaxing into smiles, and ap- | 
parently forgetting that it had ever been displeased, 
there is certainly something in the circumstance 
which strongly inclines the parent to forget it too. 
We may observe the influence which children 
possess, notwithstanding their faults, because their | 
innocence is the predominating characteristic, and 
describe it, too, without forgetting that their evil 
propensities, as soon as they are developed, re- 
quire the pruning hand; and that the loveliness 
which we find so attractive will unavoidably de- | 


| 


cline in the same proportion as those propensities 
acquire the ascendancy.—Eb. 


i 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


REMARKABLE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 
(Concluded from page 182.) 


We have but one more trait to add to this 
cheering picture. ‘The question is no longer 
how to induce the attendance of the children at 
the factory; but, on the contrary, the advantages 
derivable from permission to do so are so mani- 
fest, that the superintendent is able to make a 
condition with their parents. ‘The condition is 
that the children attend a school provided for 
them, and learn to read and write before being 
admitted to work! Notwithstanding all this 
growing prosperity, our readers will be surprised 
to hear that Mr. Williams has as yet no assistant 
but a single native clerk to keep the accounts of 
the establishment. ‘This would be incredible to 
those who are not aware of the wild extrava- 
gance of the Company in matters of show and 
bloodshed, and the miserable per centage on their 
princely revenue which they devote to the pur- 
poses of education and national progress. There 
are various persons in this country, however, 
who have an opportunity, as our correspondent | 
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suggests, of assisting the solitary overseer, and 
in a way perhaps conducive to the gratification 
of their own tastes. Models, for instance, of 
such simple machines as would assist him in his 
labours would be all-important to him: such as 
a brick-and-tile-making machine, a common wind- 
mill, or a warping-mill. 

In the account already referred to of the Dun- 
dee School of Industry, we gave some details of 
the previous habits of the objects of the institu- 
tion; but a picture of the same kind in the pre- 
sent case, besides being infinitely more painful, 
would have no compensating utility, referring, 
as it would do, to a state of society so widely 
different from our own. Siill, with reference to 
the above history of their reform, we must say 
enough to dispossess our readers of the idea, if 
any of them have formed it, that the Thugs were 
mere ignorant and brutal wretches, who murdered 
from an innate ferocity of character. On the 
contrary, their worst crimes were tinged with a 
sort of wild feeling of religion. In the establish- 
ment at Jubbulpoor they are never unwilling to 
relate their adventures, asserting that they were 
themselves but blind instruments of a higher 
power, sent into the world for the purpose of 
punishing such objects of Divine wrath as were 
delivered into their hands. Our correspondent 
states that the approvers in question were sup- 
posed to have murdered, collectively, 25,000 
persons by strangulation; but he must mean, 
we presume, that this was the number of the 
victims of the gangs to which these individuals 
belonged. ‘The patience, perseverance, and in- 
genuity they are now exercising in the arts of 
civilized life, receive a remarkable illustration 
from the following anecdote related by Colonel 
Sleeman himself:— 

“A stout Mogul officer, of noble bearing and 
singularly handsome countenance, on his way 
from the Punjaub to Oude, crossed the Ganges at 
Gurmuktesur Ghat, near Meeruth, to pass through 
Moradabad and Bareilly. He was mounted on 
a fine Turkee horse, and attended by his khid- 
mutgar (butler) and groom. Soon after crossing 
the river, he fell in with a small party of well- 
dressed and modest-looking men, going the same 
road. ‘They accosted him in a respectful man- 
ner, and attempted to enter into conversation 
with him. He had heard of Thugs, and told 
them to be off. They smiled at his idle suspi- 
cions, and tried to remove them; but all in 
vain: the Mogul was determined: they saw his 
nostrils swelling with indignation, took their leave, 
and followed slowly. ‘The next morning he over- 
took the same number of men, but of a different 
appearance, all Mussulmans. ‘They accosted 
him in the same respectful manner; talked of 
the danger of the road, and the necessity of their 
keeping together, and taking advantage of the 
protection of any mounted gentleman that hap- 
pened to be going the same way. The Mogul 
officer said not a word in reply, resolved to have 
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no companions on the road. ‘They persisted: 
his nostrils began again to swell, and putting his 
hand to his sword, he bade them all be off, or 
he would have their heads from their shoulders. 
He had a bow and quiver full of arrows over his 


shoulders, a brace of loaded pistols in his waist- | 


belt, and a sword by his side, and was altogether 
a very formidable-looking cavalier. In the even- 
ing, another party, that lodged in the same 
surae, became very intimate with the butler and 
groom. ‘They were going the same road; and 
as the Mogul overtook them in the morning, 
they made their bows respectfully, and began to 
enter into conversation with their two friends, 
the groom and the butler, who were coming up 
behind. ‘The Mogul’s nostrils began again to 
swell, and he bade the strangers be off. ‘The 
groom and butler interceded; for their master 
was a grave, sedate man, and they wanted com- 
panions. All would not do; and the strangers 
fell in the rear. The next day, when they had got 
to the middle of an extensive and uninhabited 
plain, the Mogul in advance, and his two servants 
a few hundred yards behind, he came up to a 
party of six poor Mussulmans sitting weeping 
by the side of a dead companion. ‘They were 
soldiers from Lahore, on their way to Lucknow, 
worn down by fatigue, in their anxiety to see 
their wives and children once more, after a long 
and painful service. ‘Their companion, the hope 
and prop of his family, had sunk under the 
fatigue, and they had made a grave for him; but 
they were poor unlettered men, and unable to 
repeat the funeral service from the holy Koran: 
would his highness but perform this last office 
for them, he would no doubt find his reward in 
this world and the next. ‘The Mogul dismount- 
ed; the body had been placed in its proper posi- 
tion, with its head towards Mecea. A carpet 
was spread; the Mogul took off his bow and 
quiver, then his pistols and sword, and placed 
them on the ground near the body; called for 
water, and washed his feet, hands, and face, that 
he might not pronounce the holy words in an 
unclean state. He then knelt down, and began 
to repeat the funeral service in a clear, loud 
voice. ‘T'wo of the poor soldiers knelt by him, 
one on each side, in silence. The other four 
went off a few paces, to beg that the butler and 
groom, would not come so near as to interrupt 
the good Samaritan at his devotions. All being 
ready, one of the four, in a low under-tone, gave 
the shirnee (signal); the handkerchiefs were 
thrown over their necks, and in a few minutes 
all three—the Mogul and his servants—were 
dead, and lying in the grave in the usual man- 
ner—the head of one at the feet of the one below 
him. All the parties they had met on the road 
belonged to a gang of Jumaldehee Thugs, of the 
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adopted this plan of disarming him; ia , 
grave by the side of the road, in the open = 
I 


* 


and made a handsome young Mussulman oj , 
party the dead soldier. ‘The Mogul being , ,,.. 
stout man, died almost without a struggle. .. ° 
usually the case with such, and his two seryay.. 
made no resistance.” “ 
In conclusion, we must permit ourselyes . 

‘express the pleasure we feel in having had 
opportunity of recording in these pages the nay,. 
of the individuals who have been the proxim,, 
| agents in bringing about so happy a moral revo. 
lution. We have strong hope that the oo 
work will spread, and that the governmen: 
India will at length be awakened more fully 
a sense of its duty, and even to a sense of {hy 
glory it may acquire—if glory be its object—j, 
following up the bloodless triumphs of peace ay 
humanity. 


Co ee 


From the Farmers’ Cabine: 


THE SAILOR—OR THE VALUE OF A POTATO 


In the Farmers’ Cabinet for last month, js re- 
printed an article by the late S. G. Perkins, o: 
Boston, on the merits of the different varies) 
of pears; and in illustration of the diversities o| 
tastes in relation to fruits, an anecdote is related 
of a sailor, who, just from a voyage, had chose: 

from a rich variety of fruits in Boston market, a 
{one cucumber, and while greedily eating i, 
bitter end first, said to one of the amused spec- 
tators, “If you will believe me, sir, it is the firs! 
I have tasted this year.” Now, Jack thought, 
by this remark, he fully explained to the by- 
standers the ground of the singularity he knew 
he was exhibiting to the “landsmen;”’ and so 
he did, for those about him were somewha' 
familiar with the habits of the sailor and his 
wants. But the editor of the Horticulturist, 
from which paper the article was taken, has a 
note upon this anecdote, which shows conclu- 
sively, I think, that he is not familiar with them: 
and I feel quite sure, if at all successful in my 
attempt to explain the matter, I shall receive his 
thanks. ‘We should rather incline to call this 
an instance of the sailor’s coarse appetite, than 
his taste.’ This is the beginning of the note, 
what follows being a just criticism on the mis- 
application of the word taste, and not explana- 
tory of the part quoted. 

To the words * coarse appetite,” I object, as 
implying moral degradation, or, vulgar caprice; 
whereas Jack was in no degree accountable for 
his peculiarity; for his taste was depraved or 
diseased by circumstances, over which he had 
| no control; or, rather, his blood was vitiated, his 

body predisposed to disease by a long voyage: 
_and the peculiar appetite, like the instincts of the 


kingdom of Oude. In despair of being able to | lower animals, was the pointing of unerring 
win the Mogul’s confidence in the usual way, | Wisdom to the best attainable remedy. 


and determined to have the money and jewels 


It is difficult for him who has all his life 


which they knew he carried with him, they had‘ breathed an atmosphere teeming with the ema- 
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ic—with a hope that she 


no want of its recent products upon his table, to | may be late from some haven, and yet have a 
( . . 


-oneeive the feelings, the longings of him, who 
for six successive months has not been glad- 
dened by the sight of land; the salt air, the salt 
coray, “salt junk,” and worm-eaten bread, with 
water that has long ceased to be pure, his sole 
companions and support. 

| believe the whaling fleet from the United 
States alone, employs about 10,000 men; many 
of them are gone from home four years, touch- 
ing at ports every four to six months, for such 
fresh water and vegetables as the port may fur- 
nish; but as the “ fishing grounds”’ are almost 
wholly intertropical, such vegetables as they ob- 
tain keep but a short time; hence the condition 
of the men on these long voyages, is often such 
as [ have represented; only sometimes they are 
on a short allowance of this hard fare. No long 
time elapses under these circumstances, before 
nature begins to succumb; scorbutic symptoms 
arise; languor, debility, bleeding at the mouth, 
and dropsical effusions occur; and when the 
deprivation is greatly protracted, it is not un- 
usual to find a considerable part of the crew off 
duty from this cause. ‘The sailor who prides 
himself upon his alacrity in the performance of 
his rugged offices, alow and aloft, by day and 
by night, in fair weather and foul, loses his 
strength and his ambition; he has no pain, but 
his feet swell, his appetite for such as the ship 
affords, fails, and he moves languidly about; a 
few more weeks or days, and a watery blood 
flows from his mouth, his breathing is laboured ; 
effusion of water is taking place in the chest; 
he can no longer go aloft, and soon he goes be- 
low, never to re-appear on deck, unless timely 
relief comes to his aid. All these symptoms are 
unattended with pain; but they are preceded 
and accompanied throughout, with the intensest 
longing for fresh vegetables ; and these,—with 
an exception or two not here worth naming,— 
are his only remedy; with them he lives, with- 
out them he dies. ‘The pointings of nature, in 
this case, are both curious and instructive; the 
lemon, the melon, and all fresh fruits, are ac- 
ceptable and useful; but the most urgent call is 
for the cruder vegetables, as the potato, the cab- 
bage, &c., and this in their crudest state, un- 
cooked—raw! Yes, the Irish potato, raw!! 
Every sailor who has been so placed, and every 
physician who has been much conversant with 
their diseases, knows that these are the very re- 
medies, and this the very mode of administering 
them, that most speedily and most surely re- 
Stores the prostrated man to health. 

Now, a ship with one-fourth of her crew be- 
low, and few of the remainder quite well, « puts 
away” for the land; but she is six weeks, good 
sailing, from the nearest port, and some of her 
sick must be buried in the ocean without more 
timely relief. How anxiously does every eye 
watch for a passing ship—no common occur- 


few fresh vegetables. ‘The ship is hailed, and— 
what is more precious than silvewor gold—a few 
potatoes are obtained—the captain is the almoner ; 
and he who has seen, in the “ far West.’”’ a herd 
besiege the kit of salt, can conceive of the scene 
on board this lucky ship. “Eighteen on deck, 
and six below, all told; one a piece, boys, for 
the well; and two each, for the sick, daily.” 
‘“ All right, sir.”” Quickly the day’s allowance 
is served, and closely does the hard hand grasp 
the prize; but we will go below—well does he 
know—that sailor in his narrow “bunk,” with 
the broad bust, well bronzed in the sun, power- 
less, but not emaciated—well does he know the 
value of the gift, and he is content to use it fru- 
gally—if too exhausted to gnaw the sweet mor- 
sel, 2 shipmate scrapes a little with his knife and 
places it upon his tongue; if we may believe the 
oft-repeated declaration, no fruit, however lus- 
cious, no viand, however savory, could be half 
so palatable. As slowly he is served with one 
morsel after another—without drink, without 
condiment,—he seems to breathe more freely ; 
and childish as himself thinks it, his emotions 
cannot be restrained; they are tears of joy and 
gratitude; a gratitude not confined to the hand 
that feeds him, nor yet, to the noble captain of 
the passing ship, who, from his nearly exhausted 
store, has bestowed the half upon them whose 
need was greater than his; but rough as is his 
exterior, the heartfelt offering ascends to the 
bountiful Giver. 

Ask this man why he did not cook his potato, 
as other folks do, and as he himself ordinarily 
does? he will give a smile of pity for the igno- 
rance that could prompt such a question, and 
reply, that it would be rendered insipid, lifeless, 
spoiled; and he is doubtless right; he has obey- 
ed the instinct within him, and the effect, if it 
were not so common, would be truly marvel- 
lous; he has eaten a few crude bulbs, fresh from 
the earth, and is made whole. 

Thus a single bushel of sound potatoes, yes, 
often a less quantity, has rescued a ship’s crew 
of twenty-five to thirty men, from the most im- 
minent peril. How wonderful is that Provi- 
dence that changes our very tastes, our appe- 
tites; rendering that delicious to us, which is 
ordinarily unpalatable or disgusting, and thus 
guiding, equally the simple and the wise, to the 
use of the means our infirmities require. 

The sailor is my friend, and I would not see 
him wronged; yet it must be confessed his 
tastes are not always thus pure—he will cheer- 
fully give his silver dollar for a single Irish po- 
tato in time of need; and with equal alacrity, 
the same sum for a twist of “ Negro-head:”’ not 
unfrequently, also, when on shore, he is induced 
by the tempter to bestow his money for gratifi- 
cations less innocent—still, he is a man of noble 
impulses, more sinned against than sinning; and 
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could we realize his peculiar privations and 
perils, 1 am sure one good effect would be, to 
kindle our dormant sympathies in his behalf; 
and another, to inspire us with a more lively 
sense of gratitude for the unceasing bounty that 
crowns our board. INDEX. 


Philadelphia, 11mo., 1847. 
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The article on the Letheon, published last week, 
and the communication on the same subject, in- 
serted in the present number, were received from 
professional men of highly respectable character. 
The editor making no claim to medical science, 
will not presume to decide where Doctors disagree, 
but leave the readers of the Review to draw their 
own conclusions. He will, however, venture the 
remark, that the evidence of the importance of the 
discovery, and of the caution with which it ought 
to be administered, suggests the conclusion that 
this potent stuporific ought never to be applied by 
unskilful hands ; and that the most sagacious physi- 
cian should watch its symptoms with the vigilance 
and scrupulosity due to an uncertain experiment. 





The recent journals from New York announce 
the death of Chancellor Kent, who departed on the 
12th inst., at the age of eighty-five years. He is 
well known to have long occupied a promiuent sta- 
tion, and to have been justly esteemed for the in- 
tegrity of his character, and the profundity of his 
knowledge. _ His commentaries upon American 
law are regarded by the profession as a rich acces- 
sion to legal learning. 





The second volume of the Non-Slaveholder is 
just completed ; dnd we understand the editors 
intend to continue the publication. The volumes 
already issued, are replete with interesting infor- 
mation on the subject of slavery ; and we have o 
reason to apprehend that those yet to appear will 
fall below them in worth and importance. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The President’s message was read in both 
houses of Congress on the 7th inst. 

A large portion of it is devoted to an exposition 
of the executive views in relation to Mexico. The 
oft repeated assertion, that the existing war was 
commenced by the Mexican government, is re- 
iterated in this document. The declaration of a 
former message, that the war is not prosecuted for 
the purpose of conquest, is referred to as a correct 
exposition of the present policy, yet we are dis- 
tinctly informed that the cession of New Mexico 


sa ~ee-ca  LL ALLL L 
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Rio Grande asa boundary, constituted an ultima: 
which our commissioner was, under no ‘ : 
stance, to yield. The executive policy jn¢ 
the permanent annexation of this portion o; 
Mexican territory to the United States: a... 
expediency of immediately extending tho 
jurisdiction and laws of the Union oye, 
country, is suggested to Congress. Inder): 
claimed for the expenses of the war: and’ 
plainly asserted that Mexico pussesses no mp, 
except the cession of a part of her territory . 
liquidate this claim. Efforts have been mai... 
cast, as far as practicable, the burden of the y 
on the invaded country. The revenues of +, 
Mexican government have been seized and app|, 
to the support of the American army. Author. 
has also been given to the commanders, to eye 
forced contributions from the Mexican people, _ 

Such is a very brief outline of the presidentia 
message, so far as it relates to the Mexican eo». 
test; and from this we may confidently infer, ; 
unless the power of Congress should be interpos 
to stem the tide of war, this desolating and dem 
ralizing conflict is likely to continue for an indef. 
nite period. Well may the exclamation of | 
poet be applied to our own day, 


( 


‘« My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick at every day’s report 
Ot wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 

Congress has not yet transacted much business 
William Campbell, of Tennessee, was chos 
Clerk of the House. On the 8th a memoria] y 
presented in the Senate from the Legislature 
Oregon, asking for the establishment of a Territo- 
rial Government. 

It appears that the fire at Columbus, Ia., thoug 
large ior the size of the town, was not so destruc- 
tive as was at first reported. About half a doze 
houses were consumed, among them two drug 
stores. 

Dates from England to the 19th ult. have been 
received by the Britannia. Monetary affairs ar 
gradually improving, though the pressure is as y: 
but little alleviated, and there have been a numbe: 
of additional failures. A list of thirty-five failures 
is given, as having occurred since the 4th ult. A 
few took place on the continent, but the great ma- 
jority are within the British dominions. A London 
brokerage house had failed ; liabilities estimated at 
£350,000. The worst of the crisis, however, seems 
to be past, and confidence and hope are slowly 
returning. The British Parliament convened on 
the 18th ult. The packet ship Stephen Whitney, 
bound from New York to Liverpool, was totally 
lost on the night of the 10th ult. near Cape Clear, 
Ireland, and ninety-two of the crew and passenge!s 
perished, only eighteen being saved, of whom three 
were passengers. Another account makes the loss 
ninety-one, four passengers saved. A thick fog, 
which had prevailed for several days, had pre- 
vented them from taking an observation of the 
sun, and while they were actually on the southern 
coast of Ireland, inside Clear Island, (on which Cape 
Clear is situated,) they supposed themselves to be 


t 


| off Cork harbor. Acting on this supposition, the) 


and the Californias, and the establishment of the | minutes from the first concussion, the vessel was 


mistook the position of a light on shore, and while 
running before a strong gale, struck with tremendous 
force upon a small island or rock, called Calf Islanc 
West, where a rocky cliff rises perpendicularly above 
the water to the height of forty or fifty feet. In twelve 
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= mpletely dashed to pieces, that it is said the | squaring 33.5, and multiplying the square by 
wo goatiges of her that could be found, were | the tabular area taken from the table correspond- 
aa fragments of timber, not more than four feet | ing to a pentagon.” 
‘i The S. W. was on her forty-seventh voyage 


17 
. 


On looking at this process, 
| : to it is strictly scientific. Add to this the fact, that 
_arogs the Atlantic. She was owned by severa : 

a ‘ew York, and was insured to the 


: I was examining him on different branches ot 
pues af ae $120,000 on vessel, cargo and mathematics requiring the application of differ- 
am ent rules, and that he went from one sum to 
ie ee and outrages still continue in Ireland. another with rapidity, performing the work in 

Hostilities had commenced in Switzerland. his mind when asked, and the wonder is still 

A convention had been entered into between the greater. ‘hen I desired him to find the surface 
Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and Lucca, — of asphere. “Hence,” said I, “ required the 
the King of Sardinia, for the Oa ee ” m fe area of the surface of the earth, its diameter 
based fue hay ule Det tre ees | being 7921 miles?’ He replied, as quick as 
ae am 10. The Telegraph from Cincinnati | thought, “197,111,024 square miles.” To do 
npounces that there is snow there eighteen inches | it, he had to square 7921, and multiply the pro- 
. depth, and that a great freshet prevails in the | duct by 3.1416. ThenI wished him to give'me 
Ohio, the lower part of the city being entirely | the solidity ofa sphere ; therefore, said I, * What 
submerged. — . P the solidity of the earth, the mean diameter 

Philadelphia Market, 14th inst. Flour dull at | being 7918.7 miles?’’ He writhed about, flew 


26.50 for export; $6.50 to 7.50 for city use. Rye : 
6.50 for expor" aad den Theat. $1.45 tu | T@pidly about the room, flashed his eyes, and in 
dour, $5.25. Corn meal, $3.25. Wheat, $1.45 to d : , 959.999.799.083." T 
1.48 for prime lots, mostly Genesee ; $1.37 to 1.40 | 2vout a minute said, “ 259,992,792,083. _ 28 
‘or fair to good Southern reds. Rye 90¢. Corn} do this, he multiplied the cube of 7918.7 by 
56 to 57 for new ; 60 c. for mixed lots of Southern | .5236. I believe he used a few figures in doing 
and Pennsylvania yellow. this sum, but it was unnecessary, as he performed 

> S Waste . > T . ; a 

Feathers, W = rn, tae ra 7 “as | | a much larger one in his mind, as I shall soon 
$8.00 ; a an ered oad eo . os o 10} show. I then asked him to give me the cube 
Rack n , OL IT TS e . sarc < - ) wor a- : 
ae ; Sas ; | root of 3,723,875. He replied quicker than I could 
\ American and U.S. Gacette. . : a ng > 
| Write it, and that mentally, “ 155—is it not: 








Yes.”’ Then, said I, « Whatis the cube root of 
CHANGE OF BED IN THE Great Miami River.— | 5,177,717?” Said he, “173.”’ « Of 7,880,599 ?”’ 
[he late freshet has made quite a change in the | He instantly said, “199.” ‘These roots he gave, 
ed of the Great Miami, near its mouth. The | caleulated wholly in his mind, as quick as you 
ver, after approaching within about a mile of the | gould count one. I then asked his parents if I 
omt at which it empties into the Ohio, makes a eilelih alee hel : nl a adiall 
‘our or bend of some four or five miles, and re- | M8 S Give Bae © Rardsum te pertoren MeneaNy- 
tums to within three-fourths of a mile of the place Ihey said they did not wish to tax his mind too 
where it commences. During the recent high much, nor often to its full capacity, but were 
water, the river cut a new channel across the neck | quite willing to let me try him once. Then 
‘narrowest part of the intervening land, and on | saidI, multiply in your head, 365,365,365,365,365 
Monday the whole body of the river was rushed by 365,365,365,365,365,365 !’’ He flew round 


thon 20 . : eee iia 
trough it—the old bed being filled with standing | the room like a top, pulled his pantaloons over 
rater, without the least current. 


rhe new cut is some twenty-rods wide, three- the sop of his boots, bit his hand, rolled his —e 
iarters of a mile long, and made through rich | their sockets, sometimes smiling and talking, 
luvial soil, which for years has been cultivated in | 29d then seeming to be in agony, until, in not 
corn. more than one minute, said he, * 133,491,850, 
As this curve was the only part of the Great | 208,566,925,016,658,299,941,583,225!"" The 
Miami which passed through the State of Indiana, boy’s father, C. N. Smith, and myself, had 
his change of channel will have the singular effect 


{ withdrawing the ri rely f he ualt ad each a pencil and slate to take down the answer, 
Vi aw a 2 > , ° . . . . 
Dee Sener) OER Whe See i ond he gave it to us in periods of three figures 


that Commonwealth, and placing it altogeth . 
. eo P ot getner as fas ; re scihle fj rite 
within the State of Ohio.—Cincinnati Atlas. each, as fast as it was possible for us to write 


them. And what was still more wonderful, he 
Yoel Gheuisente Wining Bennie pg to — at ww po re re 
, : aliens out the answer from left to right, giving first, 
TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD. “ 133,491,” &c. Here, confounded above mea- 
sure, I gave up the examination. ‘The boy 
I took him into the mensuration of solids. | looked pale, and said he was tired. He said it 
Said I, * What is the entire surface of a regular | was the largest sum he had ever done! 
pyramid, whose slant height is 17 feet, and the| Well, indeed, may the poor child have looked 
vase a pentagon, of which each side is 33.5 feet ?’’ | pale, after a three hours’ examination like this! 
In about two minutes, after amplifying about the | Such experiments resemble certain animal mur- 
room, as his custom is, he replied, “ 3354.5558.”’ | ders, in which the victim is tortured to death for 
' How did you do it?” said I. He answered, | the gratification of scientific curiosity. I: is no 
« Multiply 33.5 by 5, and that product by 8.5, | wonder that young Safford has been pronounced 
and add this product to the product obtained by ! to be ‘fore-doomed.’ But more merciful inquirers 








(Concluded from page 184.) 
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have given a very different account of the relative 
working of his mind and body. They deny any 
distortion of features, any clouding of the brow, 
any diminution of the cheerful brightness of his 
boyish eye. ‘They tell us that he walks with a 
free step round the room, threading his way 
behind chairs, gliding into corners, and looking 
up at the questioner as he passes with a smile, 
apparently no more fatigued than a boy with his 
usual play. It would seem clear from this that 
if he is fore-doomed, it is not by nature, but by 
man. But the frail constitution, the delicate 
health, the small limbs, the brilliant eyes, the 
pallid countenance, are not necessarily indications 
of early death; and there are circumstances in 
the case before us which give every hope that, 
if the boy only receives fair play, he may live 
long enough to obtain a permanent place in the 
constellation of science, instead of passing away, 
as some anticipate, like the meteor of the mo- 
ment. One of these circumstances is what 
appears to us to be the curious and interesting 


fact, that in him the intellectual does not require | stability with the ground on which we tre 
to draw upon the physical man for aid in extra-| we are prone to incredulity when told of | 


c In ordinary cases, when | heavals of the land, which cannot be immediay 
the feats, as in the present, are not performed by | referred to the action of voleanoes o- 


ordinary emergencies. 
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not answer instantly. I saw the volume 
also noticed he had left his marks op .), 
every page. I asked to see his mathe» 
works. He sprang into his study and prod: 
me Greenleaf’s Arithmetic, Perkins’s jp, 

Playfair’s Euclid, Pike’s Arithmetic, ]).\;,. 
Algebra, Hutton’s Mathematics, Flint’s Surv . 
ing, the Cainbridge Mathematics, Gumo-, 
Astronomy, and several nautical almanacs. 
asked him if he had mastered them aj. 

replied that he had. And an examinatioy 
him, for the space of three hours, convince; », 
that he had, and not only so, but that he had ¢,. 
outstripped them. His knowledge is no: jy; 

tive. He is a pure and profound reasoner,” 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Jou: 
RISING AND SINKING OF LAND IN NORTHrp 
EUROPE. 
In the temperate regions of the earth, we 


so accustomed to associate the idea of perfor 
S thes 


ll, 


eur 


intuition, but are the result of previous study, the | quakes. And when travellers have witness 


calculator or reasoner suspends, so far as he can, 
the exercise of those faculties that are applied to 
the uses of the body: he abstracts his senses 
from external objects, and appears either to exact 
from them some mysterious aid within, or at 
least to require a strict neutrality. With the 
Vermont boy, on the contrary, the external per- 
ceptions seem to quicken in the mental excite- 
ment. ‘The exercise of his body goes on at the 
same moment with the exercise of his mind ; and 
if he is engaged in any ordinary employment at 
the time, instead of suspending it, he redoubles 
hisenergy. This affords a hope that in his case 
the mind may not be worked in any fatal dispro- 
portion. 

The value of that mind may be collected from 
the following statements by Mr. Adams, the gen- 
tleman who tested its powers so rigourously. 

“But young Safford’s strength does not lie 
wholly in mathematics. 
absorption. His infant mind drinks in knowledge 
as a sponge does water. Chemistry, botany, 
philosophy, geography, and history are his sport, 





one of the latter convulsions for the first ti 
their description of their sensations presents 
singular mixture of bewilderment and alar 
jostling long-settled convictions. Startling, how- 
ever, as may be the phenomena of earthquakes, 
the subsidence or elevation of hills, draining o: 
formation of lakes, and diversion of rivers, the 
only zepresent on the sudden what has in all tim 
been effected by the slow and silent, though no! 
less sure, operations of nature in various parts 0! 
the world. Thatsuch changes have taken plac 
in past ages, many persons are willing to believ 
but they incline to doubt the existence of similar 
movements in the present period. ‘They ha 
heard or read of beds of marine shells being found 
at elevations and places far remote from the se», 
or of ancient vessels dug up far below the soi : 
but these things have been conveniently referred 
to the Deluge, or some sudden inundation, uncer 


He has a sort of mental | the impression that since those events no farther 


commotion has happened. But the observations 
of scientific men testify to the alterations con- 
tinually going on over large portions of the eart! 


It does not make much difference what question | surface, not less remarkable than those due to 


you ask him, he answers very readily. 


to him of some of the recent discoveries in che- | 


mistry. He understood them. 


I spoke | the violence of earthquakes. 


Mr. Lyell was the first to make these pheno- 


I spoke to him | mena popularly known in this country, in hs 


of the solidification of carbonic acid gas, by Pro- | 66 Principles of Geology,” a work which we are 
fessor Johnston of the Wesleyan University. | greatly pleased to see republished in a seven’ 


He said he understood it. 
fire, and he began to explain the process. 
“ His memory, too, is very retentive. He has 


Here his eyes flashed | edition, abounding as it does with sound 0° 


=) ii 
comprehensive views likely to do good serv" 


to the cause of geological science. This writer 


= ai he : : dhe 
pored over Gregory’s Dictionary of the Arts and | directed attention to the gradual elevation of 
Sciences so much, that I seriously doubt whether | land in Sweden and adjacent portions of the nor" 
there can be a question asked him, drawn from | of Europe ; and a summary of his observations, 


either of those immense volumes, that he will as amplified in the new edition, will serve 


" 
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avey an idea of what is known of this inte-, 
. 
resting phenomenon. 

We may premise that instances of upheaval | 
and submergence are more general than is com- | 
monly supposed. Many changes of level are to | 
.. «eaced in the valley of the Rhine. In Sicily, 
“hells, identical with those now existing in the 
\Vediterranean, are found at a height of three 


housand feet above the sea level. Calabria pre- 
cepts similar appearances. ‘The latter country, 
» js thought, is slowly rising—a point not yet | 
ioermined, owing to the comparatively short 
veriod during which observations have been | 
made. In the bay of Baiae, fish are now caught 
on certain parts of the coast, which, in 1807, 
were dry land; the depression goes on at the 
sate of one inch in four years. Places on the | 
soast of Asia Minor are slowly increasing their 
distance from the sea; and according to Van 





| 
i 





Hof, a German writer, the island of ‘Tahiti gains 
in height every year. Mr. Darwin has shown 
that the bed of the Pacific Ocean has undergone 
frequent upheavals and depressions, the coral 
reels being sometimes elevated into mountain 
ranges, at others sunk fathoms below the level 
atwhich they were formed. In 1822, a portion 
of the South American continent, equal in extent 
the British isles, was raised; and similar | 
movements are still going on. ‘To turn to our | 
own country. The town of Brighton once stood, 

| 


| 


where the chain pier is now built, on a beach 
which the sea had abandoned for ages. In Shet- 
and and Cornwall great changes have occurred 
within the memory of man. Evidences of up- 
neaval are apparent on some parts bordering the 
estuary of the Clyde. In the Isle of Arran a 
‘irele of inland cliffs is distinctly visible. A large 
portion of Lincolnshire was once covered by the 
sea, where cattle now graze ; while on the oppo- 
‘te coast of Yorkshire, towns which were busy 
ports in the fourteenth century, are now covered 
by the waves. At one part of the Norfolk shore 
there is a depth of water sufficient to float a frig- 
ule, where, fifty years ago, stood a cliff fifty feet 
in height. 

Many other facts might be adduced, were more 
required, to prove the existence of constant 
change. The results may appear small, when 
compared with the agencies at work, and the 
ong ages required to produce them; yet when 
looked at as the means by which nature provides 
lor the duration of her empire, we shall find 
reason to estimate them at their full value. 

About the beginning of last century, Celsius, 
' celebrated Swedish naturalist, gave it as his 
opinion, that the waters of the North and Baltic 
‘eas were slowly subsiding, the decrease amount- 
ng to nearly four feet in one hundred years. 
"he fact he showed had been noticed by ancient 
Writers, according to whom Seandinavia was 
‘ormerly an island, but towards the ninth century 
had become part of the continent by the retreat- 
‘ng of the waters. In common, however, with 
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the early astronomers, who were deceived by 
apparent motions of the stars, so these writers, 
and Celsius himself, were deceived by the ap- 
parent subsidence of the sea. ‘The speculations 
gave rise to a controversy, in which it was argued 
that as there was no proof of a rising of the 
ocean in other regions, there could be no sinking 
in the north. Playfair suggested that the appear- 
ances were due rather to an elevation of the land 
—an opinion confirmed by Von Buch, who, after 
exploring Sweden in 1807, expressed his con- 
viction “ that the whole country, from Frederick- 
shall, in Norway, to Abo in Finland, and per- 
haps as far as St. Petersburg, was slowly and 
insensibly rising.”” ‘This declaration from so 
eminent an authority led to a more critical ex- 
amination of the subject. Marks had been 
chiselled in the rocks on various parts of the 
Baltic shores, to serve as an index of the water 
level. ‘These were inspected by a commission 
in 1820-21, and a report was presented to the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm, in which the 
subsidence of the water, subsequently to the in- 
cision of the marks, was clearly demonstrated ; 
at the same time new marks were made. 

In 1834, Mr. Lyell set out for Sweden, to con- 
vince himself, by actual observation, of the truth 
or falsehood of the theory advanced. He first 
visited the famous castle of Calmar; the bases 
of two projecting towers were once washed by 
the sea, but now they are above the sea level, 
having risen four feet in as many centuries. He 
also examined the marks cut by direction of the 
commissioners in 1820-’21, and found them in 
all cases from four to five inches above the sur- 
face of the water, which, when first cut, they 
exactly indicated; and after careful consideration 
of the facts, and inquiry among the most eminent 
Swedish engineers, assured himself that the evi- 
dence in favour of arise of the land was alto- 
gether conclusive. ‘The absence of tides in the 
Baltic, and the peculiar configuration of the 
coasts of Sweden and Norway, render the de- 
termination of the upheaval a comparatively easy 
task. On reference to a map of those countries, 
a range of small islands will be seen a short dis- 
tance from the mainland, and following its in- 
dentations ; these islands, locally termed skar, 
(shair,) are rocky and precipitous, and by re- 
pelling the violence of the waves, leave the 
space within comparatively calm. ‘The natives 
take advantage of this circumstance for their short 
coasting voyages; and by passing frequently 
through the intricate channel, become perfectly 
acquainted with every rock. Notwithstanding 
the slowness of the upward movement, it is suf- 
ficient to derange the navigation; channels are 
narrowed, twisted, or altogether filled up. Rocks 
which formerly were sunken, are now several 
feet above the surface of the water, and, by the 
resort of sea birds and other accumulations, in 
time are converted into islands. As the process 
goes on, the hollows between dry up, and become 
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pastures surrounded by fir-clad cliffs. Instances 
of this transformation have occurred, within the 
memory of living witnesses, both on the eastern 
and western coasts of Sweden. With regard to 
this change, Mr. Lyell observes, “ My attention 
was frequently called to low pastures from one 
to three miles inland, where the old inhabitants 
or their fathers remembered that boats and ships 
had sailed. ‘The traveller would not have sus- 
pected such recent conversions of sea into terra 
jirma ; there are few regions where a valley 
newly gained from the sea may so rapidly assume 
an air of considerable antiquity. Every small 
island and rock off this coast is covered with 
wood ; and it only requires that the intervening 
channels and fiords should dry up, and become 
overspread with green turf, for the country to 
wear at once an inland aspect, with open glades 
and plains surrounded by well wooded heights.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


A TESTIMONY 
Of Warwickshire North Monthly Meeting 
concerning Mary Capper, deceased. 


Our late dear and valued friend Mary Capper 
was born in 1755, at Rugely, Staffordshire. In 
a letter written to a relation in 1835, from which 
most of the subsequent extracts have been taken, 
she commemorates the Divine grace by which 
she was preserved throughout the course of a 
long life, in the following striking language: “In 
the present day it seems as if all was swallowed 
up in mercy, and in the marvellous watchful 
care, which kept me in the days of my ignor- 
ance from wandering far in the broad way, and 
has brought me hitherto, through a wilderness of 
pits and snares, and above all has settled my 
heart in a calm, peaceful, lowly state, no more 
tossed with floating opinions, but watching, 
waiting, and praying yet to be perfected and 
fitted for the kingdom of Heaven.”’ Her parents 
were members of the nationai establishment, and 
brought her up in the strict observance of its rites 
and ceremonies: she says “ my dear and valued 
parents accustomed their children to read the 
Scriptures, my beloved mother especially, to 
whom I often read and asked questions relative 
to some passages when I was about eight or ten 
years old.” Whilst quite young she spent a 
considerable time at Macclesfield, under the care 
of an aunt, where she was allowed to accompany 
her young companions to the theatre, and other 
public places of amusement, nor was she at that 
time sensible of the evil tendency of such prac- 
tices. The first impression of a contrary nature 
distinctly remembered appears to have been 
during a residence at Birmingham, which she 
says, “ was whilst on my knees at my accustomed 
evening prayers: my thoughts being confused 
and dissipated, I lay down comfortless, believing 
that whatever distracted and hindered prayer 
must be wrong ; this impression rested with me, 
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and from time to time led to deep reflec a 
secret conflict ; the witness for truth j, ft : M 
and as little sacrifices, such as decli, ‘ae of I 
parties, seemed to yield a peaceful eaip, 1. pen 
favoured with resolution to persevere,” _ ire 
also says “I was at times,and many te a 
earlier life, very thoughtful as to the o... ~ 
effect of religion on the mind; my cone», ~ 
was weak, which I have considered 4 (,. ‘ 
(amongst others,) as my nature was yola: " - 
I was much left as to outward restraints.” w 


gradually became increasingly serious, }y, 
several years made little alteration in her ia 
ners or personal appearance. : 

In 1776 she went to France, on account oy. 
precarious state of her health, and th»: . 
might be qualified by education to obtaiy 
herself, if needful, a respectable maintenan, al 
Whilst there she was much exposed to diss: : 
pating company, but appears to have beey ». 
markably preserved: soon after her return , 
obvious change took place in her religious y\-y. “ 
and she remarks: “In process of time [ coy) a 
not conform to what I had been taught as be», , 
necessary to salvation; I kept much retired wi) 
out attending any place of worship, or having 
view to any, although I think I had been 
Friends’ meeting for worship at Birming) 
but do not call to mind any particular impress; 
saving a tenderness of spirit, [ think to tears,” 
It appears, however, from a manuscript jour 
kept by our dear friend, that whilst making 
short stay in London, on her way to France, s 
was introduced to several members of our \»- 
ciety, from whom she received considerable j»- | 
formation relative to our principles, and in w! 
company she attended a meeting for worship 
Gracechurch street. She resided for some iin 
with her brother, who was a minister of | 
episcopal establishment: whilst under his rov/, 
she was brought into very close exercise o/ 
mind respecting taking what is termed the sacra- 
ment, which she says “was administered by my 
brother with much solemnity ;’’ but she adds, 
“The best of teachers was pleased to calm an 
quiet my mind on a subject so important, that | 
no more repeated the ceremony.” 

About the year 1784 she went to reside with 
one of her brothers in London, and becam 
regular attender of our religious meetings. S\’ 
says, “On my decidedly going to Friencs 
meetings, my dear father, no doubt in faith{ulness 
to his own religious views, and the desire to reseut 
a poor child from apprehended error, desir 
not my return to the parental roof unless I eoule 
be satisfied with the religious education he 
conscientiously given me; this, with a tenet 
heart-piercing remonstrance from my dear mother. 
was far more deeply felt than I can desest 
and marvellous in my view, even to this ¢#Y; 
was the settled firm belief, that I must follow © 
to know the soul’s salvation for myself truly  * 
way that I knew not.” 


i0r wa 
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Vary Capper was settled within the compass time would make known all that was needful for 
- Peel Monthly Meeting, and was admitted into their salvation, if they were faithful to that which 
ombership by that meeting about the year | was already manifested to them, and stating her 
-ga, Whilst residing in London she believed belief that such would never be suffered to perish 
worgelf called upon to express a few words in | for lack of knowledge. Our dear friend was very 

- meetings for worship, which she thus de- exemplary in the attendance of our meetings for 
cribes, “1 have no distinct recollection as to worship and discipline, even in the latter part of 
, serious thoughts of speaking in a religious | her life, when her bodily powers were much 
setialtt it sometimes arose in my view, that weakened. She felt a lively interest in the 
esibly I might have to tell unto others how I | spiritual and temporal welfare of her friends, 
sad been taught and kept from the broad way of | was ever ready to afford advice or assistance to 
w<truction, but a few words arising in my mind | those who stood in need of it, and with very 
wih something of unusual power, I think at the | limited means was an example of contentment, 
Peel meeting, 1 stood up and spoke them, and | and liberality to the poor. Her correspondence, 
vas very quiet, nor did I anticipate or foresee | until within a few years of her death, was ex- 
‘vot such a thing might ever be again, and thus | tensive, and many of her letters were addressed 
was [led on from time to time, not knowing but |to those who were in affliction, or who she 
eh time might be the last.’”’ Our dear friend | thought in some way needed her affectionate re- 
moved to Birmingham in 1789, and in 1794 | membrance-or sympathy ; and for usefulness in 
he was recommended to the Meeting of Minis- | this way she appeared peculiarly qualified. 
orsand Elders; in reference to which, she re- The natural cheerfulness of her disposition, 
orks, “I know not that I ever questioned the | and her uniform kindness and courtesy, endeared 
ropriety of such a step, yet really so simple, | her to all who were acquainted with her, and 
«like a childlike learner to this day, 1 know not | rendered her society both pleasant and instruc- 
what I can claim the awfully important character | tive. She was firmly attached to the principles 
ofa gospel minister.’’ Her travels in the work of | of our religious Society, believing them to be in 
e ministry were a good deal confined to her own | full accordance with the New ‘Testament, but 
ad the neighbouring quarterly meetings; in | largely cherished Christian love and charity to 
nny of her religious visits she united with her | all those who conscientiously differed from her. In 
‘riend, Mary Beesley, of Worcester; in ad- | a letter written to a friend in the 80th year of her 
‘ion to several journeys nearer home, they | age, she says, “I am bound in gratitude to ac- 
visited, in 1798, Friends of Bristol and Somerset- | knowledge the gentle hand of mercy which has 
shire, and in 1800 they united in a visit to the | guided me hitherto and joined me in strong af- 
neetings and families of Friends in Oxfordshire. | fection to the Society, and satisfied my seeking 
In 1803 she was liberated to unite with the same | mind as to the genuine gospel principles of sal- 
inend, then Mary Lewis, in a visit to Hamp-| vation.” In a memorandum made about the 
shire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire. same time, after referring to the earlier part of 

In 1811 Mary Capper removed to Leomins- | her Christian experience, she proceeds: “ The 
vr, and was recommended from thence back to | sinfulness of sin in all its subtleties is not dis- 
birmingham in 1816, where she resided until | covered all at once, neither is the efficacy of 
er death. In 1823 she was liberated for service | Divine grace manifested in its fulness, but as we 
anand about London, and in 1826 she visited the |can bear it, obedience keeping pace in deep 
meetings and families of Friends in Derbyshire, abasement and humiliation with the Spirit re- 
Nottinghamshire, and part of Leicestershire, | vealed,—God the Father revealing the Son in us, 
which appears to have been her last engagement | the Light, the Life, the Way, wherein we come 
i this nature away from home. to a view, though yet faint and imperfect, of the 
Her ministry was sound and of a spiritual | atoning sacrifice for sin, with the new and living 
haracter ; having herself largely partaken of the | way cast up for the redeemed to walk in, and 
flict between flesh and spirit, she was often 


whereby we have access to a reconciled God 
meerned to encourage the sincere-hearted pa- | and universal Father. My simple, yet reverent 
‘ently to submit to these proving seasons, look- 


testimony is to the love, the marvellous love of 
ing for effectual help to the light and power of | God, as the guide of our youth, and the staff of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and frequently, whilst | lengthened years to those who acknowledge Him 
‘ullering from a sense of the low ctate of things | in all their ways.” 

mongst us, as a religious society, she looked Our dear friend was at meeting on the morn- 
‘orward with encouragement and hope towards | ing of the first-day previous to her decease, 
: brighter period. She was accustomed, both in | and was enabled to address her friends in en- 
‘vet ministry and in her conversation, to express | couraging language, and spoke particularly to the 
‘Ne great objection she felt to a disputatious spirit, on children. ‘The day following she was so 


LL 
————e 


particularly when exercised in matters relating | unwell that it was thought desirable to send for 
° doctrine, recommending her young friends, | her medical attendant, and on fourth-day morn- 
who were anxiously inquiring after truth, to wait | ing, being hardly aware that her weakness 
tor the unfoldings of Divine light, which in due! rendered it impracticable, she wished to be 
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dressed that she might go to meeting, remarking | 
that many friends were absent attending the | 
yearly meeting, and she wished to : assemble with | 
those who remained. To a friend who called | 
upon her after meeting she said, she hoped she 
should not be cast off in her old age ; the friend | 
replied, she believed she would not, that she had | 
done her work in the day. “Ah!” she re- 
marked, addressing herself to those about her, | 
“you will feel a comfort in such a day as this, 
that you have been engaged in His service.’’ On| 
fifth-day she became much worse, several friends | 
called to see her, with whom she conversed very | 
cheerfully, and although she did not appear | 
aware that she should see them no more, she 
parted from them very affectionately. Previous | 
to settling for the night, she said to her attendant, 
“| think thou hast not read to me in the Bible | 
to-day,” and expressed a wish to hear a portion 
of it; the chapter in course was the 14th of John, 
beginning “Let not your heart be troubled,” 
which seemed very consoling to her: as the 
reading proceeded she responded to it, and spoke 
of the boundless goodness, mercy, and power of 
God, saying, “ how beautiful to go to a mansion 
ready prepared for us, and if such should be my 
happy experience it will indeed be all of mercy, 
unmerited merey.”’ She appeared to be much 
engaged in prayer during the night. In the 
morning her bodily powers were evidently fast 
failing ; after this she spoke but little, and about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon her purified spirit | 
gently passed away, exchanging, we doubt not, 
through the mercy and mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus C hrist, an earthly for a 
heavenly habitation. | 

She died on the 23d of the 5th month, 1845, 
in the 91st year of her age, a minister about 55 
years. 



















For Friends’ Review. 
THE LETHEON, 


“ Andi alteram partem.”’ 


In perusing the article in the last number of 
the Review, on the inhalation of sulphuric ether 
as a means of producing insensibility, and pre- 
venting pain in operations, the writer has been 
led to fear that the views there given may lead 
some, who have not examined the subject, to 
suppose that it isa remedy that may be employed 
with as little consideration and with as little risk 
as a dose of any of our more powerful medicines. 
Although agreeing with “M,”’ that the effects of 
the ether are of the most surprising character, 
and that its use in a very large number of cases, | 
in different parts of the world, has revealed a | 
much smaller number of fatal or even disagree- 
able accidents than could have been anticipated ; 
sull there is another side to the question, which | 
should not be passe <d over care ‘lessly by those | 
who are disposed to be fully informed on the 
subject. What are the symptoms produced by 





| been almost impossible to perform that or: 


| conjunctiva much infected, pulse 120, and fu 
' appearance altogether was so distressing 
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7 The Circulatic 


the inhalation of ether? 


first becomes rapid, then slow and feebl ex 
| Fespiration bearing a due relation to the , . ers 
of the pulse, becomes laboured and slerin wa 
the countenance is livid; the lips and toy 
blue; the pupils are dilated ; the muscle - 
| Versally relaxed; the functions of the b = 
nervous system are suspended ; sensati, Hh 
‘annihilated, and the patient, to all inten ... e 
purposes, for the time being, is a ge, - 7 


corpse.” (Ed. Med.and Surg. Jour., July 84> 
So much for the full influence of the fey, 
and although patients do constantly recover | 
this state without any ultimate bad effects. . 
it can searcely be credited but that this ,, 
alarming train of sy mptoms must frequ entl | 
atte ded with unpleasant results. It has | 
compared, by authors, to the state of inse asi 
produced by intoxication, (being “ dead dry: 
as it is vulgarly called), to asphyxia or cong 
tive apoplexy ; and certainly none of these, 
ditions are ever devoid of danger. Do 
effects really result from the inha alation o! 
remedy ? The Editor of the Monthly Jour 
the Medical Sciences, for April, 1847, says 
do, and that “ many of them will be found relate | 
by Prof. Syme and Dr. Roberts, in our report 
the meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical Societ 
Edinburgh. Great excitement, cough, with 
pectoration of pus, hemoptysis and convulsi 
have been witnessed, during the inhalation, 
ourselves. In some cases, erotic feelings, 
even nymphomania have been occasioned 
females ; in others, hysterical symptoms, or thos 
of depression or intense headache, which } 
continued for several days. In our last numer, 
we noticed the occasional occurrence of alarm.ng 
sinking, which required vigourous measures | 
restore the indiv idual. In some cases, the indi- 
viduals have been thrown into such a state 0! 
agitation as to render the performance of ti 
operation impossible.” 

A case related in the Provincial Medical 
Surgical Journal, illustrates some of the distress- 
ing results which may follow the inhalation 0! 
ether. ‘The experimenter was a medical gentc- 
man who wished to have a tooth extracted, 
after inhaling the vapour for some minutes with 
out apparent effect, “thrust the apparatus suc- 
denly from him, and exclaimed, that he cou 
bear it no longer, staggered about the room, 
was assisted toa chair. His breathing bec: 
very difficult, his arms were stretched out, bis 
finge rs extended, and he was perfectly cataley- 
tic.” ‘The operator would then have procee 
but the breathing of the patient was so laborious. 
and the resistance so great, “ that it would " 
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other operation.” “Each expiration was 
companied by a loud Hah! his eyelids wer 
closed; his head was hot; pupils not altered 
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. reat alarm in the minds of the bystand- 
oF erold was applied to the head, brandy and 
water given, fresh air freely admitted, and, after 
ime, the cataleptic symptoms disappeared, and 
we succeeded by severe hysteria, with about 
‘ne same degree of consciousness usual in that 
seease. When taken to the door he complained 
+ eold—afterwards had severe cramp in the 
ags, and the difficult breathing still continuing. 
These alarming symptoms continued for more 
‘han an hour. At last, when he attempted to 
se, he staggered about like a drunken man, and 
~fered from exhaustion and giddiness till he 
-etired to bed, and although he slept well, he still 
complained of languor the next morning. 


The limits of the Review would not permit 
, extended notice of the cases that have been 
-ported, in which unpleasant effects were no- 
iced—although these, are, there is scarcely a 
loubt, vastly below the real number ; for it re- 
\res much less moral courage to give to the pub- 
ie, results that are gratifying and fortunate, than 
» acknowledge, that, even with the best motives, 
we have been the means of producing distressing 
or possibly fatal results. It may not be amiss, 
owever, to say, that a large proportion of the 
nedieal profession still have doubts of the pro- 
oriety of using the ether, and with every wish | 
save their patients from pain, they feel it a | 
duty to refrain from its use. ‘Time will yet be | 
r juired to place the remedy on its true basis, 
ad, as has been justly remarked, “ the real 
‘anger to which it is exposed, arises from the | 
precipitate encomiums of its friends, and the | 
reckless manner in which it appears to be made | 
ise of, without reference to, and by persons | 
itterly incapable of judging of, the normal 
diseased physical peculiarities of the pa- 
tent.” 
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MELANCHOLY AND FATAL 


‘€ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flow’rs to wither in the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set ;—but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death 


ACCIDENT. 


'>? 


We have rarely a more striking evidence of 
the truth of this sentiment, than in the death of 
J. McHenry Boyd, who died at the United 
States Hotel, in this city, on the afternoon of 
Fourth-day, the 8th inst. The papers of the day 
state that “he was a wealthy and accomplished 
gentleman of Baltimore,” where, on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, he was married to a young woman 
of highly respectable connections at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland. 

Intending to proceed immediately to Europe, 
they arrived in Philadelphia the day on which 
their hands were united in marriage, fondly ap- 
prehending, no doubt, that a long period of 
mutual enjoyment was opening before them. On 
that same evening, as the young man was adjust- 
ing the articles in one of his trunks, among which 
were a couple of loaded pistols, one of them 
went off, and drove the ball through his body. 
The most efficient medical aid that this city and 
Baltimore could render, was unable to repair 
the deadly injury. He died in less than four 
days. 

Comment is unnecessary. While we would 
sympathise with the stricken and bereaved, we 
desire to remember the solemn injunction, “ be 
ye also ready.” Z. 


COMMUNICATION OF TIME BY THE ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH. 

The Electric Telegraph Company are now 

making arrangements to communicate the true 


I: seems to be pretty generally conceded that time, as observed daily at the Royal Observatory 


there is a large class of persons, in whom the 
use of ether would be improper if not danger- 
ous. All who have organic disease of the heart 


or lungs—or large vessels—or who are disposed | 


0 determinations of blood to the head—should 
carefully avoid it; and it is probable that those 
disposed to insanity or hysterical disease might 
de injured by it. 

What may be the moral effects of its general 
employment as a means of preventing pain, or 
nducing a state of insensibility, the writer does 
uot wish to diseuss—but it may be worthy of 
attention. 

The foregoing remarks, it may be stated, in 











lat Greenwich, to every station on the various 


lines of railway where the company has a tele- 
graph station, and of course, to all large towns 
throughout the kingdom. It is now the daily 
practice at Greenwich, at 1 P. M., to indicate 
the true time by dropping a ball from the upper 


part of the Observatory, which, being telegraphed 


to the Admiralty, and signalled to the shipping 
on the ‘Thames, enables ship chronometers to be 
adjusted. ‘The ‘Telegraph Company intend that 
the ball, immediately upon being detached at the 
top of its fall, should strike a spring, which, con- 
nected with the various lines of electric wires of 
the company, will instantly strike a bell at 
every station. ‘Thus, it is not only possible and 


conclusion, are not intended to prevent a proper 
estimate being placed on this discovery —but to practicable, but what in all probability will be a 
inculeate great caution in all, and to give in. a| matter of daily experience ere very long, that 
‘ery cursory manner, some of the views of those | before the ball at Greenwich Observatory shall 
whose experience has led them to very different | have reached the ground in its fall, the electric 
conclusions from those of the writer in the last bell at Manchester will have struck and been 
number of the Review, T. set ringing; so that we shall know it is 1 P. M. 

‘i at Greenwich, before the ball announcing the fact 

12th mo., 1847, has finished falling a few feet.—Lond. Mec. Mag. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 


THE OLD MAN’S FUNERAL. 


I saw an aged man upon his bier; 
His hair was thin and white upon his brow ; 
A record of the cares of many a year— 
Cares that were ended and forgotten now ; 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 
And women’s tears fell fast, and children wailed aloud. 


Then rose another hoary man, and said, 
In faltering accents to that weeping train— 
“Why mourn ye, that our ancient friend is dead ?— 
Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain : 
Nor when the mellow fruit the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened 
mast. 


‘Ye sigh not when the sun, his race fulfilled, 
His glorious course rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening when the winds are still’d, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smiles of his departure spread, 
O’er the warmed, coloured heaven, and ruddy mountain 
head, 


‘¢ Why weep ye then for him, who having run 
The bounds of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has past ? 

Whilst the soft memory of his virtues yet 
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“In this great temple built by Thee, 
Whose altars are divine,— 

Beneath yon lamp, that ceaselessly 
Lights up thine own true shrine : 

Oh take my latest sacrifice ! 
Look down and make this sod 

Holy as that where long ago, 
The Hebrew met his God ? 

‘**] have known thee in the whirlwind, 
I have known thee on the hill; 

I have heard thee in the song of birds, 
And the music of the rill. 

I dreamed thee in the shadow, 

| I saw thee in the light, 
| I heard thee in the thunder peal, 

And worshipped in the night. 

All beauty, while it spake of Thee, 
Still made my heart rejoice ; 

And my spirit bowed within myself 
To hear thy still small voice. 


“T have not dimmed the widow’s eye, 
Nor caused the orphan’s tears ; 

I have not mocked the mourner’s cry, 
Nor stained the virgin’s years. 

The songs of Zion in mine ear, 
Have ever been most sweet, 

And always, when I felt Thee near, 
My shoes were off my feet! 


. . . . . | 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 


‘His youth was innocent; his riper age 
Marked by some act of goodness every day, 

And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage 
Faded his late declining years away : 

Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 

To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


‘‘ That life was happy; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his ; 

For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To rack him with her phantom miseries. 

No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 

For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 


‘* And I am glad that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward, 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong— 
Softly to disengage the vital chord, 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dim with the mist of age—it was his time to die!” 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE DYING HEBREW’S PRAYER. 


A Hebrew knelt in the dying light, 
His eye was dim and old; 

The hair on his head was silvery white, 
And his blood was thin and cold. 

He lifted his eye to his latest sun, 

For he knew that A7s pilgrimage was done: 

And as he saw God’s shadow there, 

His spirit poured itself in prayer. 


**] come unto Death’s second birth 
Beneath a stranger air; 

A pilgrim on a dull cold earth 
As all my fathers were. 

And men have marked me with a curse— 
{ feel it is not Thine : 

Thy mercy like yon sun was made 
On me, as them to shine. 

And therefore dare I lift mine eye, 

Through that to thee before I die. 


“<1 have not felt myself a thing 
Far from thy presence driven, 

By flaming sword or waving wing, 
Shut out from Thee and Heaven. 
Must I the whirlwind reap, because 
My fathers sowed the storm ? 

Or shrink, because another sinned, 
Beneath thy “red right arm ?” 


**Oh!*much of this we dimly scan, 
And much is all unknown! 

I will not take my curse from man ! 
I turn to Thee alone! 

Bid Thou my fainting spirit live, 
And what is dark, reveal, 

And what is evil, oh! forgive, 
And what is broken, heal! 

And cleanse my nature from above, 

In the deep Jordan of thy love !”’ 





HYMN OF THE BLIND GIRL. 


My friends, by ministry of love 
Are only known to me; 

And countless blessings gracious Lor¢, 
Acquaint my soul with Thee! 


I know that earth is beautiful, 
Though darkened are mine eyes, 
Thus, Faith reveals to Christians here 

The glories of the skies. 


I thank thee, Father, for the veil 
That hides both day and night— 
Since Thou art shining every where, 

My ever present light.” 





Drep.—On the 17th of Seventh month !as' 
the residence of her father, near Wilmington, D 
Ann, youngest danghter of Stephen and Elizabet 


Stapler, in the 13th year of her age, after a sever’ 
illness of 30 hours. 





